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For some time I have been interested in the ways in which early 
and medieval Armenian writers—especially the historians—tried 
to explain the varied fortunes of their country. The geographical 
position of Armenia inevitably brought many other peoples into 
contact with that country, sometimes reasonably peacefully, 
sometimes violently, and sometimes catastrophically. When 
Armenian writers described their situation, and particularly the 
impact of newcomers on the scene, how did they explain these 
events? What kind of imagery did they employ to clarify things 
for their readers, and into what sort of framework did they set 
the Armenian situation? 

As Karin/Erzerum is the focal point, let us look at the local 
historian Aristakes, who came from Lastivert, a village in the 
environs of Artsn, which was a town about 20 miles north of 
Karin,across the Upper Euphrates River. In his History, Aristakes 
Lastiverttsi describes the two major blows that befell Armenia 
in the mid-eleventh century: from the west the expansion of 
Byzantium, which swallowed up the small medieval Armenian 
kingdoms, and from the east the conquests of the Seljuk Turks.’ 


| There are numerous editions of the text, but the only critical edition is that by 
Karen Yuzbashyan [Tuzbashian], Patmutiun Aristakisi Lastiverttsvoy (Erevan: Arme- 
nian Academy of Sciences, 1963), cited hereafter as Aristakes, History. An English 
rendering by Robert Bedrosian, without commentary, is available on the internet. 
This has the advantage of giving the full text with all the biblical passages identified. 

- The only printed translations are in modern Armenian, Russian, and French. The 
translation of Marius Canard and Haig Berbérian, Recit des malheurs de la nation 
arménienne (Brussels: Editions de Byzantion, 1973), was published in the series 
Bibliothéque de Byzantion and contains an extensive historical commentary. On the 


- This material is presented solely for non-commercial educational/research purposes. 
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It is not my intention to present a narrative of these events, 
which have been described in some detail in various general 
works on the history of that period.” Nonetheless, a brief extract 
describing the Turkish attack into the province of Basean (Basen) 
on the upper Araxes River will illustrate Aristakes’ style and set 
the scene for the following discussion of his approach to history: 


In that same year [1044] the gate of heavenly anger was opened 
on our land. Many troops set out from Turkestan; their horses 
were as swift as eagles and their hooves as hard as stone. Their 
bows were drawn, and their arrows were sharpened. They were 
firmly belted and had laced their boots.? Descending on the 
province of Vaspurakan, they attacked the Christians like raven- 
ing wolves insatiable for food. They reached the province of 
Basean, as far as the great estate of Vagharshavan. They ravaged 
and ruined twenty-four provinces by sword, fire, and captivity. 
This history is pitiful and worthy of many laments and tears. 
They sprang like lions, and like lion cubs they mercilessly scat- 
tered the corpses of many as carrion for the beasts and birds of 
the air.’ In this attack they wished to reach the city of Karin. But 
He who set the boundary of the sea, saying: “Thus far you will 
come and no further will you encroach, but here your waves will 
break,” the same cast a dense darkness before them, halting 
them in their course. This He did in his ineffable wisdom so that 
we might be chastised through fear of them, while they might 


other hand, this translation omits several of the long rhetorical passages that the 
translators presumably thought unworthy of a historian’s perusal. 
? See Nina Garsoian, “The Byzantine Annexation of the Armenian Kingdoms in 
the Eleventh Century,” and Robert Bedrosian, “Armenia during the Seljuk and 
Mongol Periods,” both in Richard G. Hovannisian, ed., The Armenian People from 
Ancient to Modern Times, vol. 1 (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1997), chaps. 8 and 
10. In addition to the bibliographies attached to those chapters, see Claude Cahen, 
Pre-Ottoman Turkey (London: Sidgwick and Jackson, 1968); Speros Vryonis, Jr., 
The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process of Islamization 
from the Eleventh through the Fifteenth Century (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and 
London: University of California Press, 1971); L’Arménie et Byzance: Histoire et 
Culture, ed. Nina Garsoian (Paris: Publications de la Sorbonne, 1996). 
3 These similes are taken from Isaiah 5:27-28. Matthew of Edessa will also 
borrow the same imagery. See note 42 below. 
4 “Lions,” “lion cubs”: from Isaiah 5:29; “carrion for the beasts and birds of the - 
air”: from Psalm 78:2, 
5 Job 38:11. 
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learn that not through their own power did they accomplish what 
they did, but that the hand which powerfully arrested them had 
also made a way for them to pass.° 


What interests me here is how Aristakes came to grips with such 
disasters and what explanations he found for them. Although 
concentrating on Aristakes, I shall try to put his views into the 
wider framework of Armenian historical writing and bring out 
parallels with other Armenian writers. 

Very little is known about Aristakes himself.’ The book for 
which he is famous is titled, in translation, History of the 
Vardapet Aristakes Lastiverttsi Concerning the Sufferings Brought 
About by the Foreign Races That Surround Us.® This History 
begins with the death of Davit of Tayk in the year 1000 A.D. and 
ends in 1072 with the death of Sultan Alp Arslan, a year after 
his victory over the Byzantines at Manzikert.’ No details about . 
the author’s life appear in the narrative, which is not uncommon 
in Armenian histories. Aristakes does mention, however, that he 
personally witnessed the revolt of Nicephorus Phocas against the 
Byzantine emperor in 1022: “I saw with my own eyes” (achauk 
imovk tesi).'° He later states that he is living “subject to the rule 


6 Aristakes, History, pp. 64-65. 

7 In addition to the History, two short homilies are also ascribed to Aristakes. 
Full details are in Hakob A. Anasyan, Haykakan matenagitutyun [Armenian Biblio- 
graphy], vol. 2 (Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1976), cols. 750-65. For 
a briefer review, see Robert W. Thomson, A Bibliography of Classical Armenian 
Literature to 1500 AD (Brepols: Turnhout, 1995), pp. 102-03. 

8 Foreign Races: Aristakes uses the word aylaser, literally “of a different 
species.” In that sense it is contrasted with homaser or “homogenous” in Davit 
Anhaght’s Sahmank imastasirutian, ed. Sen S. Arevshatyan (Erevan: Armenian 
Academy of Sciences, 1960), p. 24; reproduced in facsimile with facing English 
trans. by Bridget Kendall and Robert W. Thomson as David the Invincible 
Philosopher, Definitions and Divisions of Philosophy (Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 
1983). Aylaser was often used in the same sense as aylazgi, a much more common 
word found in the Armenian Old Testament for Philistines, to mean “Muslim.” See 
Robert W. Thomson, The Lawcode (Datastanagirk’) of Mxit’ar Gos (Amsterdam 
and Atlanta: Rodopi, 2000), pp. 47-48. In the title to his History, however, Aristakes 
seems to have both Turks and Byzantines in mind. 

° This disaster ended the Byzantine occupation of Armenian territories and 
resulted in Seljuk control of Armenia. 

1 Yuzbashyan, Patmutiun, p. 33. All references to Aristakes are to the Armenian 
text in Yuzbashyan’s edition. These page numbers are also marked in the French 
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of heathens” (i nerkoy tagavorutean hetanosats), which means 
not that he is living abroad but in Armenia under Muslim domi- 
nation.'! Aristakes, unlike some earlier Armenian historians, was 
not attempting to glorify the prestige of any person or noble 
family. There is no reference to any patron for his work, whereas 
many of his predecessors name the individual to whom their 
History is dedicated. His History was a personal undertaking. 
Thus, the narrative frequently turns into a message from a 
vardapet to his people, often taking the form of a homily or 
exhortation.” 

At the very end Aristakes indicates his prime purpose in 
writing this History. First, it is to be a record, hishatak, on the 
pattern of the old historical chroniclers. The only author he ever 
mentions, however, is Asoghik, that is, Stepanos of Taron, whose 
own History ends with the year 1000, where Aristakes begins.'* 
But their works are very different in character. The idea that 
historians leave a “record” is an old one in Armenian historio- 


translation of Canard and Berbérian and in Yuzbashyan’s own Russian translation 
(Moscow: Nauka, 1968). 

" Ibid., p. 144. 

12 It is not insignificant that Aristakes was a vardapet. The training of these 
learned clergy was based on biblical study; hence biblical imagery and parallels came 
easily to Aristakes. The duties and training of vardapets are discussed at some length ` 
in the Lawcode which Mkhitar Gosh composed toward the end of the twelfth 
century. See Thomson, Mxit’ar Goš, pp. 43-46, for a summary. 

B Tt is interesting that Aristakes uses the term zhamanakagir (chronicler) rather 
than patmagir (historian) for his predecessors. Agatangeghos in the Epilogue, §892, 
likens his work to those of “chroniclers,” but that term is usually applied to 
composers of brief notices. It appears in association with the chapter headings of the 
Buzandaran, but these are later additions. More significantly, Movses Khorenatsi, 
Patmutiun Hayots, uses the term for the biblical genealogies and similar works, for 
example, Book I, chaps. 5 and 9. He was much influenced by the fourth-century 
Greek Chronicle of Eusebius of Caesarea, the Armenian title of which is Zhama- 
nakakank. For a writer of narrative history, the general Armenian term is patmagir, 
as used by Agatangeghos in his Preface, §7 and 12, or Movses Khorenatsi, Bk. I, 
§92. Eghishe and Ghazar also refer to previous “historians” at the beginning of their 
own Histories. 

14 From the earliest times it was common for Armenian historians to think of 
themselves as continuing the work of a predecessor. The tradition begins with the 
author of the fifth-century Buzandaran, was continued by Ghazar, and by the time 
of Aristakes in the eleventh century was commonplace. It is therefore all the more 
surprising that Aristakes mentions no other historian by name. 
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graphy. Movses Khorenatsi, for example, stresses the importance 
of an “immortal record” (anmah hishatak), but he is referring to 
secular rather than spiritual virtues." In stressing fame and glory 
in this world more than moral values, Movses is unusual among 
Armenian historians. More typical was the work of Eghishe. In 
his History of Vardan and the Armenian War, Eghishe empha- 
sizes that he wrote down these “records” of the death of the 
villain Vasak as a reproof of his sinful conduct “so that everyone 
who hears and knows them may cast curses on him and not lust 
after his deeds.”'® 

Aristakes notes that, beyond the leaving of a record, a second 
purpose in writing this History is that we may understand the 
cause of those sins that have brought calamities upon us. By 
recognizing his past sinful conduct, the reader may come to fear 
God, be penitent, and thus save his soul.” In other words, 
Aristakes’ objective is a religious one—not entirely surprising 
for a vardapet—which brings him into a long, though not univer- 
sal, tradition of Armenian historical writing." 

The History of Aristakes covers a period of seventy years, an 
epoch of dramatic change when the kingdoms of Vaspurakan, 
Ani, and Kars were incorporated into the Byzantine Empire, at 
the same time as the Seljuks attacked from the east. The histo- 


15 Khorenatsi, Patmutiun Hayots, Bk. I, chap. 1. 

16 Eghishe, Vasn Vardanay ev Hayots Paterazmin [History of Vardan and the 
Armenian War], ed. Ervand Ter-Minasyan (Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, | 
1957), p. 140. Here the word used is hishatakaran, which has a collective sense of 
“records.” English trans, Robert W. Thomson, Efishe: History of Vardan and the 
Armenian War (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1982). 

17 Penitence leading to personal salvation is also a major theme in the Lawcode 
of Mkhitar Gosh. . 

18 There is a significant bibliography on Armenian historiography. For the early 
period, see Jean-Pierre Mahé, “Entre Moise et Mahomet: Réflexions sur lhis- 
toriographie arménienne,” Revue des études arméniennes, n.s., 23 (1992): 121-53; 
Robert W. Thomson, “The Writing of History: The Development of the Armenian 
and Georgian Traditions,” in Caucaso: Cerniera fra Culture dal Mediterraneo alla 
Persia (Secoli IV-X1), vol. 1 (Spoleto: Centro Italiano di Studi sull'Alto Medioevo, 
1996), pp. 493-520; Christian Hannick, “La chronographie grecque de |’ Antiquité 
tardive et sa réception dans l’historiographie arménienne,” in La Diffusione 
dell’ Eredità classica nell Età tardo-antico e medievale, ed. Rosa Bianca Finazzi and 
Alfredo Valvo (Alessandria: Edizioni dell'Orso, 1998), pp.143-55. For further works, 
see Thomson, Bibliography, p. 264: “Historiography.” 
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rian ends his narrative with the collapse of Byzantine control in 
Armenia, only a generation after its establishment. Ani, which 
had been integrated into the Byzantine Empire in 1045, was 
captured by the Seljuk Sultan Alp Arslan twenty years later, and 
in 1071 the emperor Romanus was defeated and captured at 
Manzikert. What were the reactions to these events of Aristakes, 
an inhabitant of the region of Karin? 

He lived in a time of trouble and anxiety, which is reflected 
in his woeful narrative. Aristakes often contrasts the idyllic past 
with the disasters of the present. Regret for the “good old days” 
is not an Armenian monopoly. Many writers from ancient times 
on have tended to view the passage of historical time as a de- 
cline from a supposed golden age, rather than as a march of 
progress toward a more perfect happiness. Yet if Aristakes’ 
idyllic picture of the past is exaggerated, it is in order to 
strengthen the underlying message. 

The message is based on a major theme in the Old Testament, 
that of punishment for backsliding. When Israel forgets God, He 
brings disasters upon them by means of foreign races; when 
Israel repents and turns back to God, He saves them from their 
afflictions.” So, it is not surprising that the most obvious charac- 
teristic of Aristakes’ narrative is the use of biblical imagery. For 
example, when he describes the situation in 1041 following the 
death of Hovhannes Smbat, king of Armenia, he looks back on 
his country as it had been in the days of independence and 
compares it with the present situation: now the land is aban- 
doned, the towns are uninhabited, the cultivated fields have 
become grasslands, and the empty houses are occupied by a 
variety of birds and mythical beasts. The language is a combina- 


19° Armenians were not the only Christian writers to see such lessons in the Old 
Testament. But Armenians drew a very particular parallel between Israel and their 
own country, most especially in the image of the Maccabees. Just as those heroes 
fought the Seleucids for freedom to practice their religion and cultural traditions 
(aurenk in Armenian having this double sense), so did the Armenians resist Sasanian 
efforts to suppress their liberties. This is the theme of Eghishe’s History of Vardan 
and the Armenian War, which had a profound impact on later Armenian historians. 
Aristakes, however, does not draw on this powerful image, contenting himself with 
exposition of more general Old Testament ideas. 
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tion of phrases taken from the prophet Isaiah.” 

In the middle of the History, a very long passage describes 
the Turkish attack of 1047 into Vaspurakan and their advance 
the following year to the plain of Karin. Again the language is 
based on biblical expressions, though they are different quota- 
tions from those in Isaiah just mentioned.*' However, more 
interestingly, this time Aristakes offers an explanation of the 
disasters and makes his message explicit. Just as in the past the 
sins of Israel angered God, who in turn brought down punish- 
ment through foreign races, so now the anger of God has again 
been aroused by the backsliding of the Armenians. And once 
again foreign races are the means of punishment.” 

In a later passage describing the Turkish attack on Artsn, his 
home province just north of Karin—an attack that he witnessed 
in person—Aristakes expands and clarifies his argument. First, 
he draws an idyllic picture of the past: the city flourished like 
a beautiful young woman; her princes were benevolent; the 
judges did not take bribes; the merchants were charitable and 
honest; there was no fraud in the marketplace; and the priests 
were fervently pious. Why, then, the sudden ruin and destruction? 
Each group in society had become corrupted, says Aristakes. In 
the churches rationalistic thought had supplanted true religion, 
while among the laity love of money and luxury had blinded the 
judges and perverted the merchants.” 

Aristakes describes the actual destruction of Artsn as follows: 


Who could describe the multifarious and terrible evils inflicted 
on our city? As is written concerning the Sodomites: “The sun 
rose over the earth and the Lord rained down on Sodom fire and 
sulfur, and he burned it,””* likewise here, too, at the rising of the 
sun over the earth hordes of the impious attacked it like famished 


2 Aristakes, History, p. 55. See especially Isaiah, chap. 34, for the vivid picture 
of desolation. 

21 Aristakes, History, pp. 65-68. Cf. esp. Isaiah 56:9 and Joel 1:4, 

2 Here for “foreign” Aristakes does not use the term aylaser, as in his Preface, 
but the common autar [otar]. 

? Aristakes, History, pp. 74-79. Cf. Isaiah 3:24 and 5:8-9 for the theme of 
desolation, and Isaiah 3:16 for pride. 

4 Genesis 19:2. 
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dogs. They surrounded the city and entered it like harvesters [to 
reap] the field. They slaughtered the populace, mowing them 
down until the city was devoid of the living. Those who fled to 
their homes or churches they mercilessly burned with fire, think- 
ing their deeds benevolence, as previously the Savior said: “The 
time will come when everyone who kills you will reckon he is 
offering service to God.”” And He himself indicated the reasons: 
“They shall do this to you for my name’s sake, because they did 
not recognize me.””° The weather assisted that day of destruction, 
for a powerful wind blew, fanning the fire into a furnace so that 
the smoke like a pillar reached the sky,” and the glare of the 
fire’s light eclipsed the rays of the sun. There, one could witness 
a pitiable and most terrifying sight. The whole city was filled 
with the corpses of the fallen—the streets of merchants, the 
alleys and the broad courtyards. Who could reckon up the num- 


- ber of those burned? All those who fled from the glittering 


sword and hid somewhere in their houses were consumed by fire. 
The priests whom they seized in the churches they destroyed 
with fire. Of those outside, some they slew and in the breasts [of 
others] they stuffed large pieces of pork in order to insult us and 


' for the derisive mockery of those watching. . . . Here ends the 


sad history of Artsn. We were not able to describe all the disas- 
ters; as for what we have omitted, the inquirer may learn from 
the ruins. These were the stories of two regions, the mountain 
and the city. What crimes we saw with our own eyes and experi- 
enced, those only have we written down. Whose mind could 
encompass the afflictions of other provinces and cities? They 
need a lengthy tale and protracted time. We have shortened our 


- account in conformity with our ability.”® 


The lengthy descriptions of eleventh-century life in Artsn have 
been strung together from a combination of Old Testament 
quotations, which in fact give no precise information about 
Armenia at all. They do reveal, however, a perception of the 
inherent danger of city life based on the profits of trade— 
namely, moral corruption through avarice—leading to the oppres- - 
sion of one’s fellow men. Aristakes was conscious of writing in 


25 John 16:2. 

6 John 15:21. 

? This is based on Song of Solomon 3:6. 
28 Aristakes, History, pp. 78-79. 
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a long line of Armenian historians, and he takes his general 
outlook on life from traditional imagery and presuppositions. In 
previous centuries Armenian writers had always been ambiguous 
about city life, for cities had not played a predominant role in 
the social, religious, intellectual, or political life of early Arme- 
nia, where the social structure was quite different from that of 
the Eastern Roman Empire or the world of Islam.” 

By the eleventh century, of course, traditional Armenian life 
had greatly changed. But the old ways had not been transformed 
gradually; the growth of cities like Ani, Kars, or Artsn was a 
recent and rapid phenomenon.” A historian of conservative bent 
might well regard the social transformations of the comparatively 
recent past as the prime cause for the collapse of civilized soci- 
ety. Artsn was not the only warning. Other cities such as 
Melitene (Malatia) were sacked because of the pride of their 
citizens, who were devoted to luxury.*! And when Ani fell to Alp 
Arslan in 1064, although Aristakes did not witness. the destruc- 
tion himself, he dwells at length on the faults of its inhabitants: 
usury, luxury, and profiting from the sweat of the poor.” 

Aristakes indicates that not only the Armenians are afflicted 
when they commit sin. Disasters befall all men. In 1022, for 
example, the emperor Basil II marched round Armenia to the 
province of Her to attack the Turks near Lake Urmia. But the 
severe winter weather decimated his army. In the words of 
Aristakes: 


While [Basil] was of this intention and all the land of the Per- 
_ sians was enveloped in terror and fear, seeking means of salva- 
tion, suddenly the sky grew thick with clouds and torrents of rain 


9 On this point, see the important article of Nina G. Garsoian, “The Early- 
Mediaeval Armenian City: An Alien Element?” in Ancient Studies in Memory of 
Elias Bickerman, a special issue of Journal of the Ancient Near Eastern Society 16- 
17 (1984-85): 67-83, with evidence from the earliest writers to the tenth century. 

30 For the growth of cities and prosperity in the tenth and eleventh centuries, see 
Hakob A. Manandian, The Trade and Cities of Armenia in Relation to Ancient 
World Trade, trans. Nina G. Garsoian (Lisbon: Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 
1965), chap. 5. Manandian gathers information from Greek and Arabic sources to 
supplement Armenian evidence. 

3t Aristakes, History, p. 115. 

32 Thid., pp. 134-36. 
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fell to earth. After this a bitter wind blew from the north, turning 
the rain to hail, snow and ice, which covered the ground in dense 
layers. The season was indeed apt for that, because it had 
reached well into winter. As the fall of snow continued and the 
icy cold intensified, the herds of horses and mules became frozen 
and were unable to move. From the bitter cold the extremities 
of the infantry’s feet and hands burned as if by fire and dropped 
off. The cords and pegs of the tents stuck to the ground because 
of the severity of the cruel tempest and could not be removed. 
This, as it seems to me, was their retribution for the merciless 
sword which they inflicted on the Christians.” 


Armenian winters were a constant threat to invaders, as recog- 
nized by Plutarch and Tacitus, who describe such difficulties 
befalling Roman armies a thousand years earlier.** Aristakes sees 
in the sufferings of Basil’s army a sign of punishment for the 
Byzantine treatment of the Armenians. Fifty years later the em- 
peror Romanus was defeated and captured at Manzikert; his pride 
was the cause, says Aristakes.*° 

Although his History makes depressing reading, Aristakes does 
offer the reader some hope. He ends his work with the consola- 
tion that God’s punishment is not permanent. When our sins 
_ become excessive, God punishes us. But this is a testing in order 
to bring us back to our senses, so that we may return to good 
works. On reading this present account, says Aristakes, you will 
learn that sin was the cause of all that befell Armenia. When you 
realize this, you will confess your sins, be penitent, and avoid 
punishment. God’s love for humanity is infinite, and pardon 
comes as soon as we correct our ways.” 

Such a philosophy of history is quite explicit and has parallels 


3 Aristakes, History, p. 38. He then quotes Isaiah 47:6: “I shall hand my people 
into your hands, and you did not give them any mercy.” 

3% Plutarch, Life of Lucullus (Loeb Classical Library), §32, notes that winter 
weather began as early as the autumn equinox, with snow, frost, and ice, which made 
the going very difficult for the horses. Tacitus, Annals (Loeb Classical Library), 
XII.35, states that the winter was so severe that the ice-covered ground had to be 
dug up before tents could be pitched, and many of the soldiers suffered from frostbite 
to the extent of losing limbs. 

35 Aristakes, History, p. 138. Here Psalm 33:16 is the key text. 

36 Thid., p. 144. 
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in many Armenian writers. It is, however, noteworthy that 
Aristakes has no very specific framework into which to fit the 
Armenian present. He picks and chooses his Old Testament 
parallels in no apparently consistent manner. And he totally 
refrains from predictions of future well-being. He urges a return 
to Christian morality, seeing nothing inevitable in what happened 
in the past or may occur in the future. 

In this regard, there is one very significant statement in chap- 
ter 9, where Aristakes describes the accession of the Byzantine 
emperor Michael IV in 1034: “The empires prefigured by the 
statue in Daniel’s vision, which had a head of gold, flanks and 
hands of silver, a belly of brass, legs and feet of iron mixed with 
clay—these have all passed away.” He is referring to Daniel, 
2:32-33, where the prophet retells to Nebuchadnezzar the king’s 
dream which he could not recall. There are several other visions 
in the book of Daniel which were all interpreted in a similar 
fashion as referring to successive empires, and some Armenian 
historians adapted the visions to their own purposes. 

Sebeos, for example, uses the four beasts of Daniel, chapter 
7, to explain the arrival of the Arabs. Their invasion of the 
Byzantine and Sasanian empires had been foretold. The. Arabs 
were the fourth and last in a series of kingdoms. But, as Daniel 
himself prophesied, that beast, too, would be destroyed.” 
Aristakes rejects such hope of salvation from disaster and expec- 
tation of future bliss. In his view Daniel’s imagery is irrelevant: 
we have to accept suffering as a trial sent to warn us. Our per- 
sonal salvation may be gained through penance; the salvation of 
the nation can only be. obtained by a collective action, not by 
force of arms but by a return to the morality and piety of past 
days. 

Other Armenian historians viewed things differently. Here, I 
turn to the History of another priest, Matthew of Edessa, writing 
some fifty years after Aristakes, whose explanations—though also 


7 Thid., p. 46. 

38 Patmutiun Sebeosi [History of Sebeos], ed. Gevorg V. Abgaryan (Erevan: 
Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1979), pp. 141-42. Cf. pp. 162, 177, for further 
-quotations from Daniel applied to the Muslims. English trans. Robert W. Thomson 
and James Howard-Johnston, The Armenian History Attributed to Sebeos (Liverpool: 
Liverpool University Press, 1999), 2 pts. 
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based on biblical imagery—lead in a different direction.” 

In his description of the first encounter of the Armenians with 
the Turks, which he dates to 1018, Matthew explains that the 
wrath of God was aroused against all Christian peoples and wor- 
shipers of the Cross and that a death-breathing dragon (vishap) 
struck those who believed in the Holy Trinity.“ An Armenian 
force commanded by the son of King Senekerim of Vaspurakan, 
Davit, was compelled to turn back because it was unaccustomed 
to dealing with mounted archers. Matthew describes King 
Senekerim’s reaction as follows: 


Sitting down, he examined the chronicles and utterances of the 
divinely inspired prophets, the holy teachers, and found written 
in these books the time specified for the coming of the Turkish 
troops. He also learned of the impending destruction and end of 
the whole world. He found written: “At that time they will flee 
from the east to the west, from the north to the south, and they 
will not find rest upon the earth, for the plains and the moun- 
tains will be covered with blood.”*! 


This is not from the Bible, but Matthew ends with a specific 
reference to Isaiah 5:28: “Their horses’ hooves shall be firm,” 
to which he adds: “They are always continually assiduous at 
drunkenness because of their love and desire for their evil and 
impure passion.” 

Some years later a comet appeared and the sun darkened. This 
frightful omen was interpreted by the learned vardapet John 
Kozern (Hovhannes Kozern) as the one thousandth year when 


3° Matthew of Edessa: Patmutiun Mateosi Urhayetsvoy [History of Matthew of 
Edessa] (Jerusalem: St. James Press, 1869), and Zhamanakagrutiun [Chronicle], ed. 
Mambre Melik-Adamian and Nerses Ter-Mikayelian (Vagharshapat: Holy See of 
Echmiadzin, 1898). These texts are not identical, but no critical edition has yet been 
made. For an English translation with commentary, see Ara E. Dosturian, Armenia 
and the Crusades, Tenth to Twelfth Centuries: The Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa 
(Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 1993). 

*° Matthew of Edessa, Patmutiun, Bk. I, §47-48. 

4! See below at note 46 for the source of this passage. 

“2 This is the same passage as that used by Aristakes. These similes are all taken 
from Isaiah 5:27-28. Matthew of Edessa also borrows the same imagery; see note 3 
above. 
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Satan was released from imprisonment. This refers to the book 
of Revelation, where it is written: 


I saw an angel come down from heaven, having the key of the 
bottomless pit and a great chain in his hand. And he laid hold 
_on the dragon (vishap) that old serpent which is the Devil and 
Satan, and bound him a thousand years; and cast him into the 
bottomless pit and shut him up, and set a seal upon him that he 
should deceive the nations no more, till the thousand years 
should be fulfilled. And after that he must be loosed a little 


season.” 


Today, said John Kozern, Satan has been released, which means 
that iniquities will prevail and misfortunes fall upon us. Matthew 
explains that John was indeed correct, as shown by the invasion 
of the ferocious nation of the Turks, for, as earlier, he equates 
the dragon-vishap with those fearsome invaders. 

In other words, Matthew did not see any message for personal 
reformation that might emerge from a study of the prophecies in 
the Bible. The prophets predicted various happenings, which duly 
occurred. The Turkish invasions were thus inevitable. But they 
do not hold any further significance; they are not regarded as a 
trial or punishment which will induce the Armenians to repent 
and mend their ways. Matthew interprets other events, too, as the 
fulfillment of prophecy. And other prophecies, not just those in 
the Bible, can be pressed into service. I shall limit myself here 
to two: examples, one which Matthew attributes to John Kozern, 
and one of his own. 

In the year 1036-37, another eclipse occurred portending 
frightful events.“ Once more, John Kozern was asked for an 
interpretation. In a long passage he describes coming troubles and 
confusion: “Henceforth there will occur invasions by the infidels, 
the abominable forces of the Turks . . . and the whole land will 
be consumed by the sword. All the nations of the Christian 
faithful will suffer through famine and enslavement,” and more 
in the same vein. However, John continues: “But then the valiant 


8 Matthew of Edessa, Patmutiun, Bk. I, §52, quoting Revelations 20:1-3. 
“ Ibid., Bk. I, §64. . 
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nation called the Franks will rise up; with a great number of 
troops they will capture the holy city of Jerusalem.” This did 
indeed happen, in 1099, after John’s death. Matthew himself was 
writing after 1136 and has put his knowledge of these events 
back to the time of John. 

Following this, according to John’s prophecy as reported by 
Matthew, there will be further sufferings and the Persians [that 
is, the Turks] will grow strong. Eventually, however, the Roman 
emperor will be awakened and come against them. They will 
flee, and then the land will see prosperity once more under the 
dominion of the Roman emperor. | 

The latest translator of Matthew supposes that the Armenian 
historian is here putting into the mouth of John Kozern com- 
ments about the revival of the Byzantine Empire in the twelfth 
century.” I am not so sure. The idea that the Turks inflict suffer- 
ings on the Christians but are then expelled by the Roman em- 
peror who comes in person to the east and inaugurates a time of 
peace and prosperity is probably derived from the Apocalypse of 
Pseudo-Methodius. This document, composed at the end of the © 
seventh century in Syriac to explain the conquests of the Arabs, 
was known in Armenia and influenced several writers. The 


45 Dostourian, Armenia and the Crusades, p. 300, being note 6 to Matthew of 
Edessa, Patmutiun, Bk. 1, §64: “If one accepts the rather sure premise that Matthew 
is talking about the ephemeral revival of the empire under the Comneni (1081- 
1185), then'it is quite obvious that the Armenian chronicler is grossly exaggerating 
this revival.” 

4 Syriac text and German translation are in Gerrit J. Reinink, Die Syrische 
Apokalypse des Pseudo-Methodius (Peeters: Leuven, 1993). Part of the text was 
known in Armenian to the late-thirteenth century historian Stepanos Orbelian. See 
chap. 32 of his History of the Province of Sisakan in the French translation by 
Marie-Félicité Brosset, Histoire de la Siounie (St. Petersburg: Académie Impériale 
des Sciences, 1864), pp. 89-94. The Armenian text, Stepannosi Siuniats Episkoposi 
Patmutiun Nahangin Sisakan, ed. Mkrtich Emin (Moscow: Lazarian Jemaran, 1861), 
was unavailable to me. Stepanos Orbelian claims that the Apocalypse was translated 
by his eighth-century predecessor as bishop of Siunik, the same Stepanos who was 
known for his translations from Greek made in Constantinople. But no complete text 
of the Apocalypse seems to have survived in Armenian, and the origin of the section 
quoted by Orbelian remains uncertain. That section includes the ideas of fleeing from 
east to west and from north to the desert, and the earth being covered with blood, 
which Matthew mentions in the prophecy attributed to John Kozern. See also chap. 
XIII of the Apocalypse for the theme of the Roman emperor coming to the east and 
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Apocalypse predicted not only that prosperity would be restored 
but that before the Second Coming of Christ at the end of the 
world there would occur a final period of woe and affliction 
brought about by the Anti-Christ. Both here and in the earlier 
prediction of John Kozern concerning the Turks, there are 
reminiscences of this influential Apocalypse, though it is not 
quoted verbatim. As time went by, the original seventh century 
Apocalypse, which refers to the Arab invasions, was adapted to 
new events: the coming of the Turks and the arrival of the 
Crusaders. 

In addition to foreign texts, predictions of Armenian origin 
were also used by Matthew. In 1097 the Armenians first met the 
Crusaders, who were on their way to recover the Holy Places. 
Their arrival, says Matthew, was in fulfillment of the prophecy 
of Catholicos Saint Nerses I (fourth century), which he spoke at 
the time of his death; and it was also foretold by the prophet 
Daniel.” From Daniel, Matthew adapts to the Turks the imagery 
of the fourth beast, which Sebeos had used earlier about the 
Arabs. As for the prediction of Saint Nerses, this is found in 
the Buzandaran. It is there not put to the time of Nerses’ death 
but to an earlier occasion when the Catholicos is castigating King 
_ Arshak for his evil ways and predicts the division of the king- 
dom, a fourth-century event.” This vision had a long and compli- 
cated history and was later applied by numerous authors to the 
Crusaders or the Mongols. But let us return to the area of Karin. 

My concern here has been to take a local historian, namely 
Aristakes from Lastivert, and to see in what framework he places 
the unhappy events of his lifetime. As one might expect from a 
vardapet, Aristakes not only describes these disasters in biblical 


defeating the enemies of Christ. 

47 Matthew of Edessa, Patmutiun, Bk. II, §109ff. 

48 Patmutiun Sebeosi, p. 177, quoting Daniel 7:7. 

4 Buzandaran, Bk. IV, chap. 13. Cf. the later Patmutiun Srboyn Nersisi Partevi 
[History of Saint Nerses of Partev] (Venice: Mekhitarist Press, 1853), in which this 
prediction is elaborated. There are several recessions of this Life of Nerses, but a 
critical study of the variants has not yet been made. For comments on the later 
history of the prophecy of Nerses and similar documents, see Robert W. Thomson, 
“The Crusades through Armenian Eyes,” in The Crusades from the Perspective of 
Byzantium and the Muslim World, ed. Angeliki E. Laiou and Roy P. Mottahedeh 
(Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 2001), pp. 71-82. 
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language, but he uses a basic theme from the Old Testament to 
interpret them. God is punishing his people for their sins; they 
must repent, and then they will be saved. By way of contrast, I 
turned to another Armenian cleric, Matthew of Edessa, who also 
is strongly influenced by biblical language.°° He uses prophecy, 
both biblical and non-biblical, to explain dramatic and unex- 
pected changes of fortune. Both of these approaches to the 
writing of history have roots in earlier Armenian tradition. 

I have called Aristakes a “local historian” in a geographical 
sense. But one might ask whether the different regions of Arme- 
nia had different traditions of historical writing and whether 
certain styles or approaches to the subject could be associated 
with particular areas of the country. There were, of course, many 
a History dealing with specific noble families: the Mamikonians 
had their historians in the author of the Buzandaran and Ghazar 
Parpetsi; the Bagratunis in Movses Khorenatsi; the Artsrunis in 
Tovma Artsruni. And different regions of Armenia produced local 
historians: Movses Daskhurantsi wrote the History of Aghvank; 
Stepanos Orbelian, that of Siunik; Hovhannes Mamikonian, that 
of Taron. But this is not to say that those diverse regions pro- 
duced different approaches to the writing of history as a literary 
genre. There are similarities of purpose and approach in all these 
writers regardless of place of origin. 

As for Aristakes, no earlier historian is linked to Karin. Al- 
though he mentions by name only one earlier Armenian historian, 
Stepanos of Taron, known as Asoghik, Aristakes Lastiverttsi was 
heir to a much longer and broader tradition. History writing was 
one aspect of Armenian culture which cut across the barriers of 
local interest and noble rivalry. 


50 Tt is interesting that the use of biblical quotations in Aristakes often does not 
correspond to that of other Armenian historians. Using the book of Psalms as a 
reference point, I have noted only three quotations used by several authors, and these 
are commonplace: Psalms 22:4: “I fear no evil for you, Lord, are with me”; Psalms 
63:4: “[Satan] sharpened his tongue like a sword”; Psalms 117:9: “It is better to trust 
in the Lord than to put confidence in princes.” Cf. Robert W. Thomson, “Uses of the 
Psalms in Some Early Armenian Authors,” in From Byzantium to Iran: Armenian 
Studies in Honour of Nina G. Garsoian, ed. Jean-Pierre Mahé and Robert W. 
Thomson (Atlanta: Scholars Press: 1997), pp. 281-300. It would be useful to pursue 
this inquiry further to see whether specific interpretations of biblical verses were 
often shared among Armenian authors. 


